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® Appeal to be filed 


following initial 


decision 
By GEORGE WARD 


Features Editor 


injunction to reinstate them to their 
human services practicums at NECC 
been denied by a Mas pachusetts eo 


[os students seeking a preliminary 


justios Richard E. Welch Ill. 
The two defendants named in the case, 


_ Helen Houle and Andrea Acosta, requested 


the injunction on separate issues. 

The students said they did not know 
about the CORI background checks, and 
they are being denied their education anda 
right to due process. State records show 
that students signed consent forms allow- 
ing the checks. 

The court deemed Acosta’s request 
“...moot in that she has been reinstated to 
her program.” 

The court denied Houle and injunction 
for different reasons. 

“Because her CORI record prohibited her 
from such a practicum, the college recently 
notified Houle that her criminal record 


Dance club 
stages fall 
production 


precluded her from pursuing an associate’s 
degree or certificate in human services. She 
remains, however, enrolled in the college 
and has other educational opportunities. 
She has presented no evidence that her 
disqualification from the human services 
program affects her financial aid, her abil- 
ity to complete other educational programs 
at the college, or her ability to transfer to 
any other educational institution.” 

The court admits that the process should 


_have been completed before Houle’s en- 


trance to the practicum. _ 

however, the college is in full 
cciriplianes with state law in terms of the 
timeliness of the check. 

Students are told before entering the 
human services programs, and before en- 
try into a practicum environment, that 
they are subject to a CORI check. 

These facts were taken directly from the 
NECC program manual for a human service 
degree. 

“Most human services agencies require 
CORI prior to practicum or to acceptance 
into employment. Students need to be aware 
that this evaluation may occur when they 
seek practicum experience.” 

The court used this information, along 
with other college handbook material to 
form its decision. 

The decision has not accomplished the 

See CORI page 4 


Hartleb outlines his vision 


® Community interaction 
key in newest Presidential 
program 


By GEORGE WARD 
Features Editor 


David Hartleb presented his vision for 
the college in the next 10 years. 

“The vision that I propose to lead us into 
the future can be summed up by four 
words: opportunity, challenge, respect and 
inspiration,” Hartleb said. 

Hartleb spoke of how he wants every 
resident in surrounding communities to be 
able to attend classes at NECC. 

He also said that students in grades K-12 
will be told of the excellent low cost educa- 
tion at the college. 


IE a general staff meeting, President 


Hartleb did not limit this goal to tradi- 
tional aged students. He also wants to in- 
form adults of the educational opportuni- 
ties available to them at NECC. 

He challenged the staff to be more flex- 
ible and effective. Hartleb also said a chal- 
lenge would be laid down to students and 
the college’s community partners. 

He wants students to continue their 
hard work in the rigorous curriculums and 
live up to NECC’s high expectations. 

“We will use every reasonable process to 
help them meet our challenge: teach, coach, 
mentor, facilitate and model,” Hartleb said. 

“We will challenge local high schools to 
graduate all students with basic academic 
skills,” he said. “We will help them meet 
this challenge.” 

He also spoke about respecting others 
and he discussed the college’s need to be- 
come even more diverse. 


See HARTLEB page 6 


Club’s holiday 
concert set for 
Dec. 12 
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UNITED WE STAND: Bradford students and faculty members spill outside 
Academy Hall during a protest against the historic college’s closing. 


Bradford College closing 
saddens Merrimack Valley 


® College’s long-time 
partnership with NECC 
sure to be missed 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Editor 


hen Bradford College students 
and faculty members received 
letters announcing an impor- 


tant all-college meeting two weeks ago, 
some had hopes of good news. 

But when Trustee Karen Sughrue 
opened the meeting saying the news was 
not good, and then told the group “com- 
mencement 2,000 will be the last com- 
mencement for Bradford College,” the 
packed hall fell silent for a few seconds, 
stunned with shock. 

Then, it erupted into emotional out- 
bursts. Some people screamed. Students 
cried out, “How can you do this to us?” 

Jean Scott, Bradford president, could 
only repeat how hard the decision was 


_ and then wept with students and faculty 


members whose careers and long asso- 
ciations with the college would end with 
their last paycheck in May. 

Bradford senior and Observer assis- 
tant adviser, Breeda Whitmore, who 
transferred from NECC two years ago, 
said she was devastated by the news. 

“Tt was one of the worst moments in 
my life,” she said. 

Whitmore said she felt sick and shaky 
the entire day. 

“I saw an English professor who has 
four children, sitting at the back of the 
hall. He was in total shock. He was cold 
and rigid with his eyes wide open. He 
looked dead,” she said. 

Whitmore said the faculty members 
had no prior notice of the closing. 

The impact of the college’s impend- 
ing closing reverberated throughout the 
community. 

For 197 years, the college, with its 
brick buildings and impressive white 
pillars set back on lush green lawns in 
the middle ofa small New England town, 

See CLOSING page 4 
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Hurting the cause 


@ Militant groups’ 
destructive behavior 
takes spotlight off 
important issues 


ile their intentions 

may be good, the 

way some protesters 

in Seattle have demonstrated 

their anger over the practices 

of the World Trade Organiza- 
tion is wrong. 

It is one thing to stand up 
for the causes you believe in; it 
is another thing to act in such 
a manner as to hurt innocent 
bystanders. The reckless disre- 
gard for authority some of 
these groups have displayed 
have taken the focus off the 
very causes for which they are 
fighting. 

It is noble to stand up for 
protecting the environment 
and protecting children from 
deplorable working conditions. 

The problem is that violent 
acts of destroying public and 
private property hurt the pro- 
testors’ credibility and send the 
wrong message. 

To make their case even 
worse, the protesters wear 
black clothing and masks to 
hide their identity. Ifthey want 
to be taken seriously, they must 
open up the lines of communi- 
cations with the WTO, and 
show themselves as respect- 
ful, thoughtful and socially con- 
scious human beings worthy 
of meaningful negotiations. 

They should not hide be- 


hind masks. This guerrilla war- 
fare type of protesting only 
strengthens their enemies’ ar- 
guments that they are not 
worth dealing with. 

Authorities in Seattle have 
said that these protest groups 
have behaved in a similar fash- 
ion in Vancouver and Geneva, 
and that their actions were not 
a surprise. This would lead you 
to believe that even if these 
groups were committing these 
crimes for the shock value, that 
they were mistaken. 

Seattle Mayor Paul Schell 
has said that despite all that 
has gone on with the WTO 
meetings, he would be glad for 
his city to host this event or 
another event similar to this 
one. 

This statement clearly sends 
a message that delinquent be- 
havior from a small minority 
of people will not stop such 
meetings. This translates into 
meaningless violence in which 
the only victims are the people 
of Seattle. 

You can be sure that this is 
not the intention of most of 
the protesters. They want the 
public to know about the labor 
injustices of some multina- 
tional corporations, and the 
exploitation of the environ- 
ment. Instead, destruction of 
property took attention away 
from the legitimate causes and 
the results oftheir actions have 
done everyone concerned with 
worthy issues no good. 
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THE LAST GREAT STRUGGLE. OF THE 20H CENTURY 


Neil Thompson, business transfer 
“Yes, to protect younger children.” 


Steve Kader, business 
“No, it infringes on other people‘s 
rights.” 


Ordti!( GREEDY BANKS’ 
IM BURNIN’ NY ATM 
CARD! 


Adam Jeffery, liberal arts/history 
“Yes, to a degree it’s needed.” 


Jessica Couturier, liberal arts 
“Yes, for little kids it’s O.K, but for 
young adults it’s not.” 


Luke Perkins photos 


Leidis Gomez, business 

“It’s not O.K. because the stuff is 
out there anyway, so you might as 
well show it.” 


Michelle Collum, teacher prep. 
“No, because you can’t censor one 
thing and not the other.” 


r & #y 
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® Let’s put an end to the 
dominance of teenie 
bopper music at the top 
of the music charts 


T= year can’t get over soon enough. If 
someone was to look at the top sell- 
ing albums of the week, or the year, 
they might get the impression that your 
little sister and her friends have taken over 
the musical world from inside of the Mall at 
Rockingham Park. 

Sounds stupid huh? 

How else could it be explained that the 
top selling “artists” of the year are the 
Backstreet Boys, Britney Spears and Ricky 
Martin. | 

Maybe the cliché is correct, you know 
the one, you don’t have to be good, you just 
have to be lucky. 

After all does anyone think that these 
acts know how to sing? 

Here’s even a better one. Does anyone 
think that these titans of the Billboard 
charts know how to play an instrument or 
read music? 

_ Now that’s asking too much, but hey 
looks good. 

_ Here’ sa blast from the past, Milli Vanilli. 
They had a huge album in 1989. Later that 
year they won a Grammy and then had it 
taken away. 

VHi has aired a documentary about 
Milli Vanilli. On this program they tell the 
audience exactly why they lost their 
Grammy. 

Somehow it was released that they never 
sung on their “Girl I know it’s true” album. 

The high and mighty then deemed them 


Ye AS ee 


unworthy of such a lofty Grammy status. It 


- ruined their careers and one of them later 


committed suicide because he could not 
deal with his drug problems and failed 
music career. 

The high and mighty should examine 
what the Backdoor, oops, that’s the 
Backstreet Boys, and Britney, and these 
other bubble gum groups do. 

No one talks about it. Maybe no one 
admits to remembering Milli Vanilli. 

It appears the music industry softened 
its stance on lip synching. 

What do you think Milli or Vanilli (who 
knows which one is still living) has to think 
about this subject? 

He is either really mad, or if he is an 
optimist, he might consider himself a lip 
synching pioneer. Any which way you look 
at it, it looks like these guys got a raw deal. 

Today acts such as Creed, Dave Mat- 
thews Band and Metallica have to laugh. 
They could put out a great album and it can 
sell a ton of copies, but if you are lucky 
enough to find MTV playing a music video 
odds are it-won’t be from one of those 
bands. 

Between “Real World” and “Road Rules” 
reruns what you will get is crap, and to top 
it off they give you “music news” about 
crap. 

The MTV audience does not need to 
know that Britney Spears’ former boyfriend 
says that her boobs are real. 

With a quote like that you can bet that 
lined up the reporter for a job at the New 
York Times. We at the Observer could only 
dream of getting a scoop like that informa- 
tive music related story. 

You can’t blame MTV, or Rolling Stone or 
any media outlet that covers music. They 
are only covering what is hot right now. 
Maybe we could blame all those parents in 


_ the land of white picket fences and cara- 


vans. 

It could be these suburban parents buy- 
ing concert tickets, CDs and other related 
bubble gum materials that makes this part 
of the music industry so profitable. 

There is no other explanation other 
than this certain age bracket of young girls 
can have so much buying power. These 
parents must either cave in to what ever 
their kids want or allowances have shot 
through the roof. 


NV FELIOW AMERICANS, 


THE BOMBING OF THE L-SHAPED 


COUNTRY WILL CONTINUE, 
UNTIL ITS LEADER, \WHATE- 


HES MISPLACED HIS 
FOREIGN POLICY 
INDEX CARDS | 


HIS-FACE WITH THE MOUSTACHE, 


AGREES To SOMETHING: 


This has nothing to do with a teenager 
spending the money they earn working 
after school. If someone knows a girl that is 
over the age of 14, and she is buying any of 
this bubble gum music, do us a favor, and 
beat her back into reality. 

On the bright side, as this year closes, 
these girls who support the bubble gum 
acts will get older. We can all hope with age 
and wisdom these girls will realize that 
what they are listening to is hollow, empty 
music. 

They will find out that it does matter if 
a musical act writes and performs their 
own music. This gives them respect and 
credibility. These are things that the bubble 
gum. acts will never have. 

The really great music acts will continue 
to get better and explore different ideas. 

‘N sync, the Backstreet Boys and these 
other acts will either have to learn how to 
play an instrument or find a new line of 
work. 

If they don‘t change it won't be pretty. 
Just ask MC Hammer and Vanilla Ice. 

Speaking of Vanilla Ice, the only thing 
he sings today is, do you want “ice, ice baby” 
for that diet coke miss, and fries with that 
Big Mac? Have a nice day, please come 


again, thank you for eating at McDonald’s. 

He still gets to dance, though, while he’s 
bringing you your order of McNuggets. 

Anyway it wasn’t soon after that, that 
Nirvana broke and Pearl Jam and that whole 
scene. 

If we are lucky, we'll be in for another 
musical upheaval like that one in the early 
90s. 

Who knows, the next big thing might be 
hair bands part IJ. The grandfather of this 
movement could be some washed up band 
like Ratt or Poison. 

These guys can at ease write and play 
their own music, which again is something 
the teenybopper acts cannot do. 

Remember how Neil Young and Black 
Sabbath were credited with the beginnings 
of the grunge movement. This could be the 
comeback ticket for Dokken. 

How about Guns and Roses. They have 
a new live album out. It’s not as if Slash is 
doing anything. 


That’s what rock n roll needs some bad 
boy ego maniac stars like Axl Rose. 

Now that’s the good old days of rock n 
roll, not the rock light sounds of the 
Backstreet Boys genre. 


Columnist wants oyster crackers in math lab 


@ A few points to ponder 
while preparing for exam 
week 


ust wondering when President Hartleb 

and the Board of Trustees will ban smok- 

ing at NECC. 

I can’t believe I just wrote that last 
sentence. Ohmygosh. What the hell was I 
thinking? Infringing on smokers rights? I 
am so sorry. 

Please forgive me, smokers. Pretty please. 
I know it’s your constitutional right to 
make nonsmokers lives miserable. 

Gotta love breathing in secondhand 
smoke, especially in the Spurk lobby. 


Yummy. 

Speaking of secondhand smoke, a recent 
study appearing in the Journal of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute (Dec. 1), found that 
some nonsmoking women are as much as 
six times more likely to develop lung cancer 
if they live with smokers. 

Apocalypse now update: 23 days. 

I don’t know about you, but I purchased 
$1,500 worth of raffle tickets from student 
activities in hopes of winning tickets to see 
the “Rosie O’Donnell Show” in person. 

A roll of scotch tape and a full set of 
instructions on folding, creasing and tear- 
ing along perforated lines should accom- 
pany each NECC paycheck. 

“Opening NECC paychecks for Dummies” 
by Mark Behan, will be on bookshelves by 
Christmas. Great stocking-stuffer for all 
NECC employees who are a tad fed up with 
ripping their paychecks when opening. 

Free soup in the math lab? Yippee. Do 
they serve French onion? How about oyster 
crackers? 

As the Observer paper boy, I'd like to 
thank the inconsiderate dolts, I mean really 
swell folks, who use the blue box in front of 
Spurk building - which says “NECC Ob- 


server” on the front and contains newspa- 
pers inside — as a trash bin and a cigarette 
disposal. 

I'd rather listen to “Mambo Number 5” 
and watch the “Rosie O’Donnell Show” 
simultaneously than read another story in 
the Observer about the union being di- 
vided. 

With regard to the decision of the fac- 
ulty union to keep its meeting minutes 
private, Barbara Strachniewicz’s letter to 
the editor (Observer, +1/24/99) explaining 
the decision was the most fair, unbiased 
report I’ve read on the matter yet. 

Just wondering if President Hartleb 
would think differently about the smoking 
policy at NECC if he had to trudge his way 
through the gang of smokers congregated 
in front of Spurk each morning on the way 
to his office. 

Psst...don’t hold your breath (unless you 
are entering the Spurk building and don’t 
wish to breathe in secondhand smoke) wait- 
ing for smoking to be banned at NECC. 

It ain’t going to happen. Trust me. Smok- 
ers are very important commodities not 
only to the big tobacco companies ($$$$), 
but to the NECC coffers ($$$$) as well. 


According to Sports Illustrated (11/15/ 
99), an Ontario court ruled that a man 
convicted of sexual assault won’t have to do 
jail time partly because the resulting finan- 
cial hardship would keep his son from 
playing hockey. What the hell is up with 
that? 

Attention. Jesse Ventura, Dennis Rod- 
man, Carmen Electra, Ricky Martin, Howie 
Carr, and Shania Twain, your one-way flight 
to Mars, courtesy of Egypt Air, is now leav- 
ing. All aboard. 

I know he’s a swell guy, and yeah, | 
suppose it’d be nice if everyone knew he 
was college president. But was it really 
necessary to print President Hartleb’s name 
on every single banner hanging from the 
new black lamp posts in the school 
entranceway? 

R.LP. Bradford College. 
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NECC feels the sting of Bradford closing 


continued from page 1 


has been an historical landmark. 
The four-year liberal arts college 
has been the choice of students 
both locally and globally. 

Local businesses enjoyed a 
mutually beneficial relationship 
with the students and college in 
general, and its closing has sad- 
dened the community. 

For NECC, the loss is both per- 
sonal and professional. 

“I am devastated,” said Steve 
Sullivan, associate dean of enroll- 
ment services who said he has 
been working with Bradford trans- 
fer coordinator Kathy Bresnahan 
for many years. 

“She was a speaker at our re- 
cent high school guidance 
counselor’s breakfast,” he said. 

Representatives from 
Bradford, Salem State College and 
Northeastern University were in- 
vited to share their experiences 
about NECC with the guidance 
counselors. 

The event was designed to en- 
courage freshman enrollment 
from the area high schools by 
having the colleges speak to the 
counselors about their success 
with NECC students and the con- 
venience of transferring to the 
four-year schools. 

“Tt was a way to show that we 
havea level ofcredibility,” Sullivan 
said. 

“Kathy spoke very eloquently 
about Bradford and the NECC Joint 
Admissions Program. 

It is for me a loss because it 
was a selling point for students 
coming here who could transfer 
over to Bradford for a bachelor’s 
degree and save money,” Sullivan 
said. 

Sullivan said NECC and 
Bradford have had a business re- 
lationship for more than 20 years, 
but it was formalized recently 
with the joint admissions agree- 


ment. Prior to that time the col- 
leges had program agreements 
that enabled students to transfer 
with the proper credits in specific 
disciplines, but it did not guaran- 
tee automatic admission. 

The joint admissions program 
started about two years ago. Stu- 
dents who enrolled at NECC in a 
specific program were guaranteed 
admission to Bradford at half tu- 
ition, after they completed their 
two-year course load and main- 
tained a 3.2 GPA. 

Sullivan said presently there 
are 40 transfer students from NECC 
at Bradford. 

He said without Bradford, there 
is no other small four-year college 
in the local area. There are cur- 
rently arrangements with state 
colleges such as the University of 
Massachusetts-Lowell, but these 
colleges are out of the immediate 
vicinity. 

Sullivan said he has been think- 
ing about a similar arrangement 
with Merrimack College in North 
Andover and he will now move 
faster toward that goal. 

He said when colleges collabo- 
rate to offer joint programs, the 
admissions offices work to bring 
the academic component together 
so that the programs match and 
are connected. He said the four- 
year colleges benefit because they 
receive transfer students in their 
junior year who may not have 
been able to meet the four-year 
college requirements earlier, or 
who could not afford the higher 
tuition. 

Sullivan said NECC has a real 
concern if another two-year col- 
lege takes over the Bradford cam- 
pus. He said the competition to 
get freshman could hurt. 

Paula Strangie, academic ad- 
viser, said she helps students trans- 
fer to their four-year schools. 

She said Bradford’s closing has 
not yet had a great impact on 


students because they re busy pre- 
paring for final exams and are not 
concentrating on transferring 
now. 

“We do have students who were 
planning to go to Bradford in Sep- 
tember. If it were the middle of 
January, it would be more chaotic. 
We now have to reassess,” she 
said. 

Strangie said finding other al- 
ternatives is not simply a matter 
of substituting another school. 

“It really depends on the 
student’s major. You can’t really 
replace Bradford for just any 
school,” she said. 

She said it depends on the 
programs and if they match the 
students credits. 

“It’s going to be a great loss to 
our students especially those who 
want to go into liberal arts. 
Bradford also offered a good schol- 
arship program,” she said. 

With tuition at $16,500 for 
Bradford, Strangie said the trans- 
fer scholarship at half that amount 
is attractive. Special programs such 
as creative arts, graphic design, 
education and Bradford’s own joint 
admissions program with Massa- 
chusetts College of Law, where 
students can transfer for two years 
of law school, was also attractive 
to some students. 

She said the human studies 
program was excellent, giving stu- 
dents a good opportunity to work 
in the field doing research workin 
the community. 

“It’s also convenient,” she said. 
“You don’t have to travel far. You 
can go to another school like 
UMASS Lowell, but it’s a whole 
different experience,” she said. 

Sullivan said any college going 
down is traumatic. But he said 
everyone at NECC who knows 
Kathy Bresnahan and Bradford is 
devastated. 

“It’s a heartfelt issue and it’s 
in their own back yard,” he said. 


CORI injunction denied, policy to continue 


continued from page 1 
things that Mary DiGiovanni, co- 
ordinator of the human services 
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THe KEY ProGram OVERNIGHT JUVENILE 
WORKER - THE KEY Proaran Is A PRI- 
VATE NONPROFIT HUMAN SERVICE AGENCY 
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programs, hoped for. 

“This whole process is morally 
wrong,” DiGiovanni said. “The 
CORI process needs to be looked at 
and questioned. This case has 
raised more questions than it has 
answered.” 

The college is pleased with the 
decision and released its official 
statement. 

“Now that this phase of the 
litigation is behind us, we plan to 
focus our energy on helping stu- 
dents affected by the process to 
find options for the future.” 

Steve Sullivan, associate dean 
for enrollment services, is lboking 
to continue to help students get 
through this and is still offering 
alternatives to students. 

He reinterated that the career 
development center and the aca- 
demic counseling center are both 
available for students seeking help 
with their situations. 

Attorney Steven James Wright, 
Lawrence, was disappointed with 
the judge’s decision. 

Wright is looking to appeal the 
decision, either with the state Su- 


preme Judicial court and also is 
acknowledging the possible leap 
to federal court. 

Houle was unable to be reached 
for comment on the issue. 


6 
Most human 
services agencies 
require CORI 
prior to 
practicum or to 
acceptance into 
employment. 
Students need to 
be aware that 
this evaluation 
may occur when 
they seek 
practicum experi- 
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SPIRIT DAY: NECC cheerleaders show team spirit during a 
basketball game against Roxbury Community College. 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Editor 


rom the beginning of the 
Piston news that their 

college would close, students 
have been asking the same ques- 
tion, Why? But Bradford adminis- 
trators and trustees have been 
closemouthed about details lead- 
ing up to their decision to shut 
down the liberal arts school in 
May. 

The students and faculty mem- 
bers want to know if the trustees 
have explored every avenue in try- 
ing to save the college. They have 
cited other colleges that have ex- 
perienced financial troubles and 
have either declared bankruptcy 
or found other ways to stay afloat. 

In announcing the closing two 
weeks ago, trustees stated over- 
whelming financial debt as the 
factor in the decision, but stu- 
dents and faculty are not satisfied 
with such a broad explanation 
and want details. 

“People’s hearts are broken. 
They feel betrayed and want an- 
swers,” said senior Breeda 
Whitmore who will be among the 
last graduating class in May. 

Whitmore said the news was 
shocking and sad to everyone, 
particularly to faculty members 
who were not given any prior no- 
tice. She said that a faculty mem- 
ber who had worked months on 
the strategic planning committee 
studying constructive ways to re- 
structure programs and save 
money, did not receive any prior 
warning of the closing. 

“Teachers should have had a 
separate meeting. They should not 
have heard the news with the stu- 
dents. It showed a lack of respect,” 
she said. 

Whitmore said there is mount- 
ing anger among the students and 
faculty who feel they are not get- 
ting the truth. She said there is 
rumor that the decision by trust- 
ees was made in secrecy and bound 
by a gag order signed by each 
trustee. 

“We want the truth,” Whitmore 


Camille Ducey photo 
NO MORE LIES: Elena Rosnov 
wears protest badge expressing 
her views at a student sit-in. 
said. 

She said the college commu-_ 
nity is becoming suspicious that 
there is much more to the issue 
than what they’ve been told and 
they are determined to find the 
facts. 

She said faculty and students 
are working together to think of 
ways to keep the college open and 
said the student senate has of- 
fered $5,000 to hire legal counsel 
to determine what their options 
are. 

In a protest at the college last 
week, hundreds of students and 
faculty members clogged Academy 
Hall and presented a signed peti- 
tion demanding the college re- 
main open. The petition included 
signatures from Haverhill Mayor 
James A. Rurak and Bradford Col- 
lege President Jean Scott as well as 
two alumni. 

The alumni who each spoke to 
the crowd, stated they were 
shocked by the decision to close 
the college and questioned why 
the trustees had not made any 
appeals to them. 

They said they hold professional 
positions and would have offered 
help to the college if they had 
known about the problems. 
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It's Buyback Time! : 
Textbooks have their highest resale value right now and 


_ we pay the most cash for used books 
~ even for ones that you bought somewhere else! 


_ WIN FREE TEXTBOOKS 


While you're getting the most cash for your old books, you 
could win $300 toward your new books, plus other great 
prizes from your bookstore and AT&T. See store for details. 


*See box for details. 


No purchase or sale necessary. 
Promotion ends December 31, 1999. Open only to students enrolled at participating educational institutions. Complete rules available on game piece. Void where prohibited. 


Northern Essex Community College Bookstore 
100 Elliott Way Located in F Building 4 


HAVERHILL, MA 018730 TEL. 556-3999 


DECEMBER 17TH - 23RD 
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Hartleb outlines 
his vision for NECC 


continued from page 1 

He also said future hiring of staff will 
need to reflect the changing diversity of the 
student body. 

“We will respect all students and know 
that they are the reason that we exist,” 
Hartleb said. 

Hartleb also said the right of free speech 
and right to open thinking will always be 
respected. 

The right to question theories and form 
an informed opinion will always be valued 
at NECC. 

The final part of Hartleb’s vision for 
NECC is inspiration. 

“NECC will have a culture that believes 
in hope, personal growth and success,” he 
said. 

“We will do this by building on the best 
faculty and staff development program in 
Massachusetts.” 

He expressed the need for the staff to act 
as a team. This team will need to have all of 
its members, including the administration, 


on one page. 

Hartleb also said that employee em- 
powerment was an important component 
to the final part of his vision. 

His goal is to implement this plan in the 
next 10 years. 

Hartleb has said he would like this in 
place as soon as possible. 

Hartleb conceived this idea based on the 
vagueness of the Board of Higher Education’s 
mission statement for all community col- 
leges. 

The board’s mission statement offers 
the goal ofa good education and to properly 
serve the residents in our area. 

The next stop for this vision statement is 
the Executive Committee of the All-College 
Council. 

After approval from that board, it will be 
reevaluated and eventually presented to 
the student body. 

Following Hartleb’s presentation, a brief 
question and answer session was held to 
get any feedback from the staff. 


Bell Atlantic gives 
college $10,000 grant 


G ollege faculty members are now able to 
join in the college’s new “Teaching in 
Community’ project in part because of a 
$10,000 grant from Bell Atlantic. 

The project, which was designed to en- 
courage creativity, exploration and experi- 
mentation in teaching and learning, will 
focus on the concepts of reflection and 
partnerships. 

Judith Kamber, director of the office for 
faculty and staff development, describes 
the project as a way for faculty members to 
reexamine teaching and learning and to 
address the college’s top priority of stu- 
dent-centered learning. As part of the 
project, faculty members will be sharing 
classrooms in order to experience differing 
teaching methods and to help establish a 
new sense of vision. 

“In order to be effective, teachers need 
to be able to examine and reflect on what 
they do, how they do it and why they do it,” 
Kamber said. “They often enter the field full 
of enthusiasm with a passion for their Bell 
Atlantic Grant subject but can find them- 
selves facing students who are bored, dis- 
tracted or disinterested. This program has 
been designed to reenergize their love of 
teaching.” 


— 
—. 


Participating faculty members have al- 
ready begun to partner in the classroom. 
Barbara Stachniewicz, English and foreign 
languages professor, called the project the 
“single best thing I’ve ever been involved 
with.” 

She has been visiting classrooms of fel- 
low professors and inviting them into her 
own. 
“By doing this, we learn new methods of 
teaching and we see the response from the 
students,” she said. “We need to be re- 
minded of the joy and the passion involved 
with teaching and to have a forum to dis- 
cuss with each other what goes on in a 
classroom — both the good and the bad. By 
participating in the project, I have a new 
sense of community with my fellow profes- 
sors and a renewed sense of why I love to 
teach. I also know that when students get a 
teacher who is committed and passionate, 
they get a better teacher.” 

Other faculty members taking part in- 
clude: Francis Leary, business; Monica 
Weaver, behavioral sciences; Susan Ieradi, 
math, science and technology; Carolyn 
Seymour, English; Michael Pelletier, math, 
science and technology; Ginger Hurajt, 
English; Jeannine Press, nursing; Joanna 
Fortna, developmental studies; Jennifer 
Hawrylciw, Bell Atlantic Grant humanities; 
and Susan Murphy, nursing. 


Ignore the Doomsayers ... 
You can still get a good deal on books 


Paperback Used Fiction 
$2. each or 5 for °10.° 


ART OF THE BOOK 


45 Wingate St. * Haverhill, MA. 


Tues. - Sat. 11am - 7pm 


New and Used | 


- (978) 521-7664 
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IMPROVED ACCESS: Students enjoy new internet service through a new access 


program in Lawrence. 


Free Internet access 
available in Lawrence 


By CHRISTINA LEONARD 
Staff Reporter 


campus has made significant 
progress with its computer labs. 

Nancy Ordman, a computer program- 
mer at the Lawrence campus, said, “com- 
puters prepare students for the real 
world.” 

This is the first year that the Internet 
services are free of charge to students. 
Last year to use the Internet they would 
have had to set up an account. 

Ordman, who works 32 hours a week 
at the computer labs, lives in North 
Andover. She has been working at NECC/ 
Lawrence campus for a little over a year. 

She runs the morning shifts, which 
are 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Monday to Thursday. 
Then her relief, Steve Rossi, comes into 
run the evening shifts until 9:45. 

The computer labs are open Monday 
to Thursday from 8 a.m. until 9:45 p.m., 
Friday from 8 a.m. to 4:15 p.m, and 
Saturday from 8 a.m. to 3:45 p.m. Com- 
puter tutoring is offered once a week for 
two hours, Wednesday from 11 a.m. 
until 1 p.m. 

Holly Jeffrey offers the tutoring. Part 
of the reason it is only offered for such a 
small amount of time is that there isn’t 
a huge demand for it. Ordman’s office is 
located on the second floor of the main 
building in Lawrence. 

Her desk is right next to both com- 
puter labs in the hallway so that if any 
students need assistance they can just 
pop their heads out of the door to ask for 
help. She periodically walks into the labs 
to check on the students and their 
progress. 

Ordman received a bachelor’s de- 
gree from Boston University in educa- 
tion, and an associate’s degree as a com- 
puter specialist from NECC. She received 
her associate’s degree in 1996. 

In the late 60s after graduating from 


IE the past year NECC’s Lawrence 


Boston University Ordman became fas- 
cinated with computers and began to 
teach herself in that field. During the 
’60s, woman were still not accepted into 
the computer field. ei 
She worked for S.S. Pierce, acompany 


located in Boston across from Fenway | 


Park, as a computer programmer. It was 
a revelation to Ordman that “a woman 
could actually do this for a living.” 

The labs in Lawrence have 50 state-of- 
the-art Dell computers, laser printers 
and scanners accessible to the students. 
None of the computers in the labs are 
more than a year old, and they are all 
Y2K compliant to insure no problems 
when the Millennium hits. 

There are two major computer labs 
that alternate between free time for 
students and professors that use the 
labs for classes. There is a smaller room 
with 10 computers in it that is used for 
just computer time. 

Some of the classes that are taught in 
the labs are: Composition I, Basic Writ- 
ing, Key Boarding, Computer Applica- 
tion and Computers for Beginners. 

“I think that every student should 
have a required basic computer course 
before they graduate,” Ordman said. 

The computers are generally used for 
homework, but about 40 percent of the 
time the students use the computers for 
the Internet services offered. 

The Internet is not restricted from x- 
rated sites of any kind. The policy is that 
“ifthe material is offensive in any way to 
another student sitting near you, you 
will be asked to get off of that site 
immediately.” 

Since Ordman has been on the pay- 
roll at NECC she says she enjoys her job, » 
and that most of the time the students 
respect the rules of the computer labs. 


“Everyday is a learning process,” 
Ordman said. She said students should 
have “no fear of computers.” 
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From sexual abuse to welfare to college 


® Woman struggles to 
overcome her traumatic 
past 


By DAVID COUSINS 
Photography Editor 


( vate sexual abuse has lasting 
effects. Untold lifelong damage is 
done when children are molested. 
While these effects have received atten- 

tion, Anita’s story is worth relating. 

Women who were molested as children 
are more likely to become addicted to drugs 
and alcohol and suffer depression and anxi- 
ety. 

Anita from Lawrence said: “I want to let 
people know that sexual abuse is real and 
many women go through it each day. Ihope 
that this story can wake up society and 
show people the effects it has on a person 
when they are raped.” 

Anita ended up on welfare. 

Sexual abuse doesn’t discriminate. It 
happens in all walks of life. 

The true number of abuse cases may 
never be known, but psychologists from 
around the Merrimack Valley agree they 
are hearing more stories everyday about 
the rapes and abuses that go on in society. 

It’s hard for women to deal with. Some 
can speak freely about it, while others hold 
it in. 

“I waited almost seven years before I 
could even talk about it,” Anita said. “It 


happened with a family member on more 
than one occasion.” 

She said she lived in fear and wondered 
if anyone would believe her. She wants 
others to know they are not alone. 

She made the decision to get off welfare, 
and she took control of her life. 

She was raped by many relatives. She 
grew not to trust anyone or anything in life. 

“T hated everyone who tried to tell me 
what to do,” she said. “ My life seemed to go 
nowhere living day by day in the same 
pattern.” 

Her family came to Lawrence when she 
was six years old. Her parents were heavy 
drinkers and there were six children in the 
house. Family members came and went. 
One of them began touching her between 
her legs and told that her if she told her 
parents, she would get hurt. 

Anita told her mother, but her mother 
ignored her cry for help. 

For years the three sisters slept together, 
so they could protect each other from being 
molested. 

“Tran away from home and lived on the 
streets not knowing whom I was going to 
sleep with from night to night,” she said. 
“Suicide was on my mind every day, I was so 
angry at the world.” 

Going from job to job was a regular part 
of life for her. 

At 17, she married a violent man, then 
she spent the younger part of life running 
from him. She seemed to be drawn in by 
that abusive type of love. 

“He would come home drunk and just 


start hitting me for no reason. He accused 
me of cheating on him,” she said. “I felt 
afraid, alone and worn out from all the 
beatings, which occurred at least once a 
week.” 

She hoped he would change, but it never 
happened, so she got a divorce while living 
in a shelter for battered women. Her only 
answer remained within herself. 

“I can remember laying awake at night 
and hearing footsteps outside my bedroom 
door, wondering if it was going to happen 
again.” 

Most nights she hears those same feet in 
the hallway of her house and gets up and 
runs to her two- and three-year-olds bed- 
rooms having fears of them being raped. 

“[have these same recurring nightmares 
constantly. It’s like I live the same life back 
when I was young,” she said. 

It has taken her most of her life to get 
over the abuse that had put her in a deep 
depression since the childhood rapes. 

“People say that you have to look inside 
of yourself and strive to make the most of 
something that wasn’t your fault,” she said. 

An abuser can be anyone, but most 
likely it will be someone that the abused 
will know. 

Sexually abused girls are likely to be- 
come teenage mothers and quit school early 
leaving no hope for a bright future, or a 
decent job to raise their children. 

Today, Anita has reached her two-year 
limit on welfare and has returned to school 
at Northern Essex and is involved in many 
different programs. 


“My future looks much better because I 
decided to talk about what happened to me 
as a child,” she said. 

She hopes her story can help other abused 
women reach out and get help. It really 
makes a difference to open up and return to 
school. 

Today she is a very happy person, glad 
she got the help she needed. 

Going back to school has made a big 
difference in her life. Many women do reach 
out for help, and for those who don't, 
“Reach Out.” 


“People say that you 
have to look inside of 
yourself and strive to 
make the most of some- 
thing that wasn’t your 
fault,” she said. 


At these prices, it’s too bad 
we don’t sell cars. 


Maybe one day we will sell cars, food and everything else you need. But right now, it’s great deals on textbooks every day. You can save up to 40%, and you'll get your books in 
1] to 3 days. Not that you would, but don’t sweat using a credit card. VarsityBooks.com is 100% guaranteed secure. Try saying that about a new SUV. 


SAVE UP TO 40% ON TEXTBOOKS. 
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ARTS AND I 


Student dance show con 


® Dance is a form of 
therapy and group fun 
for these students 


By KARYN SCHNEIDER 
Staff Reporter 


enty-six years ago there were no danc 

classes at NECC. Elaine Mawhinney 

chairperson of the department of fin 

and performing arts, felt there “needed to bi 

something physical to balance things off,” s¢ 
she began teaching dance classes. 

She teaches 18 students in the choreogra 
phy class and also teaches English Composi 
tion and Western Literature. 

Her Still Point Dance Company perform: 
two shows a year, once in the winter and one¢ 
in the spring. . 

Dance majors are required to incorporate 
ballet, modern dance, jazz, repertory (group 
and dance composition into their busy sched 
ules. 

Dance performance coordinator Richar¢ 
Cronin is not a typical dance student. 

In the ’60s he was the New England cham 
pion swimmer in Cambridge. He also di 
cross-country running and trackin high school 
Cronin says he’s taking dance because “it’s 
chance to get out in front of an audience an 
express an original idea — through move 
ment.” 

Students in the class choreograph thei 

Karyn Schneider photo own dances to music that they have chosen 
TAKING A BREAK: Still Point dancers listen to faculty member and director Elaine Mawhinney during rehearsals for the fall show. They can ask for others to volunteer to be it 
their performance. 

Not only do they make up their own steps 
but they then need to direct the others in thei 


“it’s a chance to get outi 
express an original idea — 


RicuH 
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WARMING UP: Kate Martini shows her 
style as she prepares for her dance number. Karyn Schneider photo WORKING TOGETHER: Kate Martini st 


IN FORM: Hironi Kimura is caught up in her moment in the spotlight. Dancers act out their scene with wavy pro 


1es together again 


performance. 

One such student, Edara Johnson of 
Lawrence, has been dancing since she was 
young. She also takes lessons off campus. 

Even though this is her first semester, she 
wants to continue to emulate ,people like 
Janet Jackson, Paula Abdul, and Jennifer Lopez. 

Johnson enjoys hip-hop and the perfor- 
mance she has been working on is called “I 
Am.” Her dance performance is seen as a 
music video would be seen. 

She claims to be funky, energetic, and 
“way different” than anyone else. “I feel free 
when I dance. This is one thing I can do and no 
one can take it (dance) away from me,” Johnson 
said. 

Maria Morgan, or “Quity” as friends call 
her, also dances. As a teacher of dance, she 
comes to NECC to keep up with the latest 
dance steps. 

Even though classical is her favorite, she 
wants to be on top of the popular dance 
crazes. 

“I love to dance. I find it the way to express 
myself better,” Morgan said. 

The routine Laura Goldbaum works hard 
to perfect is about Jesus. 

It is titled “In His Steps: Mercy Moves,” and 
has a cast of 13 students. Her dance includes 
a two-page pamphlet to read just what emo- 
tions are being conveyed on stage. Goldbaum’s 
musical selection is by Enya. 

The gym is set up for each performance 
with 130 chairs. A special floor is put down for 
the dancers to perform on. 

Stage lights are set up throughout the gym 
to-give the dancers the special effects they 
need to take them through their performances. 

Mawhinney says an effect that satisfies her 
and the audience is always produced. 

“I know no matter how chaotic it gets, it 
will always come together,” Mawhinney said. 


1 front of an audience and 
hrough movement.” 


David Cousins photos 
etches before her number, left. Two Still Point 
s, right. 


: David Cousins photo 
IN STEP: Laura Goldbaum performs for the camera as she dances in preparation for last week’s dance show. 
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@ Novelist entertains 
enthusiastic Lawrence 
audience 


By CHRISTINA LEONARD 
Staff Reporter 


School, it was surprising to see the 

majority of people gathered in the 
auditorium cradling books, magazines, and 
other significant material bearing 
Esmeralda Santiago’s name. 

It felt like a concert where all the fans 
were grasping personal items in the hope 
they might be able to get an autograph ora 
picture with one of their idols. 

The crowd looked diverse, and many 
local teenagers attended as well as NECC 
students and employees, including Presi- 
dent Harleb and Kathy Rodger, dean of the 
Lawrence campus. Even parents brought 
their children to witness an event that 
obviously pulled tight on their heartstrings. 

One woman clenched her copy of 
Santiago’s first novel, “When I Was A Puerto 
Rican.” She was Puerto Rican, and in her 
early thirties. She said when she first read 
Santiago’s novel she cried because it felt so 
real to her. 

Santiago experienced most of what she 
dealt with growing up. Sylvia Machuca 
lives in Lawrence and attends classes locally 
at NECC. 

Her family moved from Brooklyn to 
Methuen when Machuca was 13. At the 
time, her family was one out of only two 
Puerto Rican families in the city. She de- 
scribed growing up in that environment as 
hostile and difficult to adapt to. After dis- 
covering Santiago’s novel and reading it, 


f ntering into the South Lawrence East 


and said, “Ihave to 
meet this woman.” 

In introducing 
the speaker, 
Hartleb said the 
main reason be- 
hind Latino Arts 
Month is the sta- 
tistic that one out 


of every five NECC 

students is His- 

a File photo 
I wanted to ESMERELDA SAN- 

makesurethatyou T]AGO 


felt represented 
and supported by 
NECC,” he said. 

When Santiago walked out onto the 
stage she looked small and frail. She couldn’t 
have stood much higher than five feet four 
inches tall with a braid in her hair that 
hung down to her waist. She had an electri- 
fying stare that penetrated those in atten- 
dance 

When she spoke she used a command- 
ing voice and her hands to express and 
reinforce everything she said. 

“IT am a product of a community college 
education,” she said. 

To hear someone who eventually gradu- 
ated from Harvard say that uplifted her 
audience. Her speech really wasn’t a speech 
at all. She explained that she likes it better 
as a discussion. 

She read from her second novel, “Al- 
most a Woman” describing how she grew 
up in Macun, in the municipality of Toa 
Baja, on Puerto Rico’s northern coast. Her 
family had no electricity or running water. 
Her father would bring a local newspaper 
home when he worked in the city. He also 
had a little battery-operated radio that the 
family would listen to for information and 
enjoyment. 


David Cousins photo 


FOUR BALL, CORNER POCKET: Students relax in the sports and Fitness 
Center by playing pool. Tables are available for student use any weekday. 


dows into the outside world that she had. with her humor. People enjoyed her speech 
She told everyone to raise theirhandifthey in part because she spoke in Spanish and 


she recommended it to all of her friends 


These two outlets were the only win- 


had a question. She drew people together English during her time on stage. 


Raffle offers way to take that dream vacation 


@ Relax in paradise 
while helping to 
raise money 


By KATIE M.LAMONTAGNE 
Staff Reporter 


veryone needs a vacation 
E once in a while, but the cost 

can be overwhelming and 
the process rather stressful. 

Why not try to win a trip, to say 
Cancun? All over campus, raffle 
tickets are being sold for $10 each 
for a chance to win an all expense 
paid trip for two to Cancun during 
Spring Break, March 12-19. 

The trip includes two roundtrip 
tickets from Boston to Cancun, a 
seven night stay at the Tucancun 
Beach Resort, all meals, beverages 
and snacks as well as activities at 
the resort such as tennis, swim- 
ming pools and water sports. The 
proceeds will benefit student schol- 


“We are thrilled 
about the gener- 
osity of former 
students.” 


arships, programs and services. 

Only 500 tickets were ordered 
and Deborah Y. Colletti, director 
of alumni and donor relations, 
said she hopes to sell all of them. 
Student clubs can participate in 
selling the tickets and some of the 
profit will help support student 
activities. 

The trip, which is valued at 
$3048, was donated by Paula Moore 
who graduated from NECC in 
May1999. She owns a travel agency 
“Travel Anywhere”. The tickets to 
paradise are available only to NECC 
students. 

“We are thrilled about the gen- 
erosity of former students. The 
money raised will he beneficial in 
enhancing student services,” said 
Coletti. 

There is no set deadline for 
purchasing tickets, but it will most 
likely be a few days before the 
drawing, which is on Feb. 1. 

Since there are only 500 tickets 
to be sold the chance of winning 
the trip is not so difficult to imag- 
ine. These tickets also make great 
stocking stuffers in time for the 
holidays. 

For tickets or more informa- 
tion, contract Colettiin the Alumni 
Office, Bentley Library-301, 556- 
3621, Maria Hom in the College 
Life and Healthy Living Office, D- 
106, 556-3643, or Kerry Fitzgerald 
at 556-3623. 
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Biography looks at the real Mozart 


@ His life was as complex 
as his music 


MOZART 
A CULTURAL BIOGRAPHY 
By Rosert W. GuTMAN 


Harcourt Brace. 839 pp..$40 
Reviewed by M. Kettle for the Washington Post 


arrived in Munich. He was on the thresh 

old of full personal maturity and lasting 
artistic greatness. The child-prodigy years 
lay far behind. His mother was two years 
dead. 

His relationship with his father, Leopold, 
who remained in Salzburg, was at last 
becoming one between equals. He was writ- 
ing orchestral instrumental and vocal mu- 
sic of new eloquence and depth. He trav- 
elled to Munich for the most important 
commission of his life so far. He had come 
to complete his opera “Idomeneo,” which 
was to receive its first performance at the 
Elector of Bavaria’s theater at the end of 
January 1781. All that will follow turns upon 
this, Leopold Mozart predicted. 

In Robert Gutman’s new biography, these 
winter weeks in Munich are the watershed 
of Mozart’s personal and artistic develop- 
ment. In this account, “Idomeneo” is 
Mozart’s pivotal work, and Gutman duly 
lavishes upon it the most extended and 
eloquent analysis that he devotes to any of 
the composer’s compositions. Although 
some of Gutman’s claims about this period 
are speculative, most are persuasive. Ifnoth- 
ing else, therefore, Gutman’s biography 
should help to broaden still further the 
modern revival ofinterest in Mozart’s sump- 


I n November 1780, the 21 year-old Mozart 


-tuous Munich masterpiece. 


“Idomenéo” was the vehicle of what 


-Gutman calls Mozart’s “new aesthetic 


course.” Though its text is in Italian, 
“Idomeneo” is clothed, says Gutman, in an 
“unremittingly German sound” that shows 
Mozart’s long maturing debt to Johann 


Christian Bach. 

Though the conventions of “Idomeneo 
are those of traditional opera seria, Mozart 
bestowed a new spontaneity and humanity 
upon them, never more so than in the 
quartet “Andro remingo e solo” (“I shall 
wander forth alone”), which, like the opera 
itself, was to hold a special place in the 
composer’s heart for the remainder of his 
days. When he sang the quartet to himself 
in later years, Mozart was moved to tears. 

Yet the breakthrough that Mozart 
achieved in Munich that winter was not 
solely aesthetic. It was also psychological 
and personal. And it was embodied in a 
personal trial of irresistible symbolism. As 
his composition of “Idomeneo” drew to- 
ward its end, Mozart suddenly hit one of his 
rare periods of creative block. “I passed 14 
days without writing a note because | found 
itimpossible to do so,” he confessed. Gutman 
speculates that the explanation for this 
exceptionally unusual stemming of the 
Mozartian flow lies in the composer’s rela- 
tionship with Leopold (whom Gutman gen- 
erally treats very sympathetically). Mozart 
had become stuck at the point in the score 
where the opera’s hero, Prince Idamante- 
Mozart’s ideal self-image, says Gutman- 
must overcome his fear of the sea-monster 
terrifying the kingdom of Crete in revenge 
for King Idomeneo’s decision to spare his 
son’s life. 

To free himself, Mozart had to come to 
terms with this Oedipal challenge “and let 
Idamante’s sword slay the monster-father.” 

It is true that Mozart’s relationship with 
his father was never the same after 1780- 
1781. The change is marked, as Gutman 
observes, in the reversal of roles in the 
letters that continued to pass between fa- 
ther andsonas Mozart prepared for his new 
opera’s first night. Aesthetically indepen- 
dent at last, Mozart was about to become 
his own man. Vienna beckoned him, and 
with it the famous breach with Salzburg’s 
Archbishop Colloredo. Freedom from 
Salzburg meant artistic freedom, but it also 
meant freedom from Leopold. Freedom from 


Washington Post photo 
MUSIC MAN: Amadeus Mozart 


Leopold meant marriage to Constanze We- 
ber and ushered in Mozart’s golden and, as 
it was to prove, final decade. 

Most books about Mozart tend to con- 
centrate on these later Vienna years at the 
expense of the preceding ones. That is hardly 
surprising, in view of the astonishing musi- 
cal fruits of the final decade-among them 
six more completed operas, 17 piano con- 
certos, seven symphonies, 10 string quar- 
tets, not to mention the celebrated Re- 
quiem. Gutman’s biography is an excep- 
tion, as the emphasis on Munich and 
“Idomeneo” suggests. But this is not in any 
sense merely a book about the young Mozart. 
The structure indeed, closely mirrors 
Mozart’s own life. The Vienna years occupy 
less than the last third of Gutman’s book, 
just as they occupied less than the final 
third of Mozart’s own 35 years. Likewise, we 
are nearly a third of the way through 
Gutman before he pauses for the first time 
to analyze any of Mozart’s compositions at 
more than passing length-the 11-year-old’s 
1767 oratorio setting of “Die Schuldigheit 
des-ersten Gebots.” 


But then, by the time he was 11, Mozart 
himself was also nearly a third of the way to 
his unmarked grave. As a result, Gutman 
provides the most balanced account of 
Mozart’s life so far. But he has, to some 
extent, sacrificed the music in the search 
for the man. Mozart’s works tend to flash 
past in something of a compressed blur, 
with the exception of the operas. This is not 
necessarily a hostile point. All biographers 
of composers must confront this dilemma 
in some form, and it is particularly acute in 
the case of Mozart, when only a handful of 
readers can be expected to have instant 
recall of more than 600 compositions. 

But there is also a philosophical as well 
as a practical issue here. In the case of 
Wagner about whom Gutman wrote a fa- 
mous book some 30 years ago, the life and 
the music are so powerfully intertwined 
that the one is barely imaginable without 
the other. Mozart, on the other hand, some- 
times appears to be at the opposite end of 
the spectrum. For many, especially those 
influenced by the “holy fool” version de- 
picted in Peter Shaffer’s “Amadeus,” Mozart 
is the embodiment ofa composer whose life 
is marginal, at best, to his artistic achieve- 
ments. Gutman’s book is above all an ex- 
tremely erudite and lucid counterweight to 
this approach. It works hard to place Mozart 
in his time, to show that Mozart came from 
Germany (at least in a cultural sense) rather 
than God, and readers must be prepared to 
master no little amount of 18th century 
European political and cultural history in 
order to follow Gutman’s account. The re- 
sult is a Mozart who is more Wolfgang than 
Amadeus, a stupedifyingly gifted musician 
who, nevertheless, was capable of everyday 
work, a universal genius with a defecation 
obsession and, significantly in view of what 
Gutman calls “the guttering candle of 
Mozartean myth,” a composer who, when 
he died, was at the very height of his powers 
and full ofplans for a journey not to Elysium 
but to London. 

Martin Kettle is the U.S. bureau chief of the 
Guardian newspaper of London. 


Master of horror movies made it all look easy 


@ Vincent Price may have 
been better off writing his 
own story 


A DAUGHTER’sS BIOGRAPHY 


By VicToRIA PRICE 

St. Martin’s. 370 pp. $27.50 

Reviewed by Louis Bayard for the Washington 
Post 


GG It is universally conceded,” says the 
_ Devil in “Don Juan in Hell,” that the 
Prince of Darkness is a gentle man.” 
Shaw’s words throw a prophetic shadow 
across the life of Vincent Price-the kind, 
mannerly actor whose legacy rests in titles 
like “Scream and Scream Again” and “The 
Abominable Dr. Phibes, the art collector 
who won his greatest fame terrorizing teen- 
agers at drive-ins. If the paradoxes ever 
bothered him, he never let on; like his good 
friend Boris Karloff, he remained publicly 
grateful to the end. 

So it falls to his daughter Victoria to 
show us just how much work went into 
being Vincent Price. On the surface, it looked 
easy. Born to a privileged St. Louis family, 
he traveled to London in 1934 to become an 
art historian and somehow got himself cast 
as Prince Albert in a production of Laurence 
Housman’s “Victoria Regina.” When Helen 
Hayes imported the play to Broadway, Price 
hopped on board. Two years later, he was 


bound for Hollywood. 

Stardom, though, was a long way off. 
Initially cast in matinee-idol parts, Price 
carved out a modest niche as silken sup- 
porting villian but didn’t discover his true 
calling until the late 1950s, when low-rent 
film legend Roger Corman cast him in a 
series of febrile Poe adaptations. Movies 
like “The Fall of the House of Usher,” “The 
Pit and the Pendulum” and “The Masque of 
Red Death” made Price a star to die for. And 
while his work in those seminal Gothics 
isn’t great acting, exactly, there’s some- 
thing great in his abandon: He puts the 
Grand back in Grand Guignol. 

The rest of the time, it seems, Price was 
busy knowing everything and everybody. 
Indeed, one of the inadvertent amusements 
of Vincent Price: A Daughter’s Biography 
comes from reading the ever-expanding list 
of Price’s “close Hollywood friends.” Being 
well-liked was clearly important to a man 
who, according to his daughter, “struggled 
with feelings of inadequacy, failure, guilt, 
and terrible, terrible worry.” 

That worry burbled up in unsurprising 
ways: bouts of drink, bad career choices 
multiple marriages, and fair amounts of 
geographical and emotional distance be- 
tween him and his two children. More 
credit, then to Victoria Price for writing 
such a patently sympathetic portrait of her 
subject. Objectivity requires her to correct 
the record on such matters as Price’s ca- 


pitulation to blacklisted and his collusion 
with unethical TV producers. But she’s never 
out to play “Gotcha! She just wants to 
understand the remote charming figure 
“whom I loved more than anyone in the 
world.” 

What she doesn’t understand is that we 
can never be as infatuated with her subject 
as she is. Hence this fatally long-winded 
memoir, inflated with the minutiae ofhome 
decorating, the machinations of Southern 
Californian art institutions, even, blow-by- 
blow rendering Price’s Yale Glee Club tour. 
Nothing is too trivial to exclude, and noth- 
ing in Price’s highly variable oeuvre is too 
minor to neglect. Forgotten the co-star of 
“Mar Gods of the Deep”? Trying to recall the 
plot of “Dr. Goldfarb and the Girl Bombs”? 
Fret no more! 

The logorrhea might be more bearable 
the author were a spicier stylist, but her 
pros runs to flackery “Vincent Price took 
Broadway by storm. He could hardly believe 
his good fortune.... Vincent Price was a 
people person....” The book does perk up a 
bit in the later years, mostly because Price 
had the good sense to marry Coral Browne, 
a fine actress with an even finer tongue. 
(Decked out in an oversized wig for 
“Tamurlaine the Great,” she complained: ‘I 
feel as though my face is coming out of a 


yak’s ass”) 

Even in these last sections, though, the 
repetition and excessive sourcing grind 
down our enjoyment. A pity, really, because 
through the padding, we can see the thread 
ofa great memoir, and we can see that Price 
was the person best suited to cultivating it. 
The man could write. Here’s how he de- 
scribes one of his art history professors: “He 
had no age, but you suspected that he had 
been born old, like a dwarfed Japanese pine 
tree, and just got more beautifully gnarled 
as the years went by.” And his take on 
Constance Bennett: “She had a figure like a 
slice of bent Melba toast, crisp and taste- 
less, but she wore clothes like a perfectly 
shaped coat hanger.” 

Sadly, Price didn’t live long enough to 
knit together his reminiscences, but you 
can still feel his spirit infusing the anec- 
dotes. When he and fellow actor Herbert 
Marshall filmed that famous last scene 
from “The Fly,” neither of them could stop 
laughing at the man-headed fly screaming 
“Helllp meeee!” the more they tried to 
regain their professional composure,” 
Victoria Price writes, “the more ludicrous 
the whole thing seemed.... Each successive 
take only made it worse, until both men 
were sitting on the ground with tears of 
laughter streaming down their faces.” 

That’s as gentle as Princes of Darkness 
get. Louis Bayard is the author of the novel “Fool's 
Errand.” 
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College closing hurts 


|| © Community 
| will feel the 
loss of the 
city’s cultural 
hub 


Te closing of Bradford College is nothing short of 


depressing. Visiting the campus Friday, after Thanks 

giving, after the announcement was like spending 
time with someone who just learned they had cancer, with 
little more than six months to live. It was virtually empty 
with echoes ringing through the halls. Wet raindrops were 
tears and leaves swirled in rustling patterns on the hard 
ground. 

I’ve lived my entire 19-year life in Haverhill, and though 
in comparison to others its been a relatively short one, 
Haverhill’s always been a two college town. We were proud 
to offer our citizens in-town education for either associate’s 
degrees, like here at NECC, or bachelor’s degrees just across 
the river at Bradford. 

Though Bradford was originally for the upper class, a 
sort of wealthy detached society, it had grown into its own 
over the years, offering an affordable liberal arts educa- 
tions to hundreds of locals, and to thousands of others 
from around the world. Though tuition was $16,500, with 
board totalling $26,000, 75 percent of all students received 
some sort of aid. The college was seeking to establish a new 
image, not one of enrolling just the rich, but those of 
diverse backgrounds from around the globe. 

But ultimately that may have been its demise. The 
college’s image has suffered in recent years, as President 
Jean Scott admits the school was looking to find out just 
what that picture was. Handing out tidy financial aid 
packages and poor management of funds put the institu- 
tion in debt. What will occur next May, when the college 
graduates its last class, shall put us all in debt. 

Not only was Bradford an easy transfer for NECC stu- 
dents, with the transfer compact the two colleges signed, 
but it was a cultural arts hub for the community. Bradford 
had an in-house gallery, with several free exhibitions a 
year. I was also intrigued with a recent workshop I went to 
at Bradford for my humanities class here with Professor 
Bellairs. I was able to watch a potter from Yixing, China 
create one of her masterpieces, a small tea service. 

Her visit was part of a joint program between Bradford 
College for its art program, Harvard for its international 
relations program, and four other United States schools. 
The prestige of Bradford as an arts school helped earn it a 
ranking as a top tier small liberal arts school and recogni- 
tion as one of the best deals in the Northeast by U.S. News 
and Money Magazine. 

The college also rented out its stage in Denworth Hall to 
community groups, which is important because a perform- 
ing arts stage was eliminated in the new construction plans 
here at NECC. Though Haverhill High just got new audito- 
rium seats, there are significantly fewer chairs there, a 
much smaller stage and no orchestra pit. So Bradford really 
was the only place for theater groups like Haverhill’s 
Pentucket Players to rent space, immersing its performers 
and Haverhill citizens in the arts. 

Each year hundreds of Haverhill schoolchildren were 
brought to free performances of “The Nutcracker” on the 
stage, including some from the Greanleaf School, who have 
only to cross the street. Last year, middle schoolers had 
their first experience with opera at Denworth. 

The college also offered its own programs with the 
creative arts series, which included performances of inter- 
national plays, dance, music and choral ensembles. Some 
of the programs were free and most were at a reduced cost 
of $5 to $7 per ticket - a far cry from catching the same 
program in Boston. 

Attendance for these performances were not always 
full, though. Bradford College, to those who had always 
been from Bradford or Haverhill, still had a stigma sur- 
rounding it that it was a school for rich kids. Originally 
begun in 1803 as a boarding school for girls with a strong 
religious background, Bradford had been trying to change 
that image over the years. Older citizens of the community 
most likely remember skating on the pond outside and that 
is it. Those who didn’t attend weren’t welcome in the halls. 

But that’s not the impression! want remaining as I draw 
to a close. Anytime I’ve visited the school, students and 
faculty have always been willing to help me out. Sure, some 
ofthe kids might dress a little “weird” as sometimes “artsy” 
people do. In its early days, Bradford once had an air of 
being “untouchable” and earned the same reputation more 
recently for its artists. But things aren’t always as they 
seem. Now it’s just too late to figure that out. 
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ACROSS 


1 Runs on 

7 Got into 
15 Barn door 
fasteners 
Used car lot 
transaction 
Atlas's artist 
Windy City 
airport 
Cagers in sweat 
suits? 
Ike's lady 
Cover 
Moving vehicle 
Name divider 
Fake it 
ER feeders 
Stage of a race 
Terrific time 
New World grp. 
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Came to rest 
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Magnified pic 
Come clean 
Right on a map 
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was someone whose race, 
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orientation or political 
leanings is none of your 


anything from it is not 
only judgmental, but may 
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Linked up 
Lois’s love 
Taxes on travelers 
Anise plant 
Exec plum 
Firm-fleshed 
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Vinegary starter 
Little piggy 
Wanting much 
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THE SPATS by JEFF PICKERING | 


Ww ae BIG LIGHT. 


Bors DOT CaM... 
BANKS DOT COM..- 
JOBS DOT COM.. 


CARS DOTCOM 


LETS SEE,,, NEW STRING ON MY YO-YO, 

NEW GATTERIES IN MY ROBOT, A NEW 

SPRING IN MY SACK-IN-THE-BOxX, ANO 
NEW WATER IN MY PISTOL / 


THIS YEAR INSTEAD OF A WELL, THAT WILL ONE BIG LiG 
STRING OF XMAS LIGHTS BE QUITE THE BEING Gncer 
IM GONNA HANG JUST SPECTACLE... ONE BIG WEIRDO. 


STOP IT! Do You HEAR ME? STOP IT 
RIGHT Now! You Dom'T KNOW ME! So 
) QUIT TAUNTING ME/ STOP IT, STOP 
IT, STOP IT OR T'LL BASH You 
ONE! (Si‘T THAT RICHT, 


THE DAY 
DOROTHY “DOT "COM 


yee 


THEeRe! ALL MY ToYs 
ARE Y2K- COMPLIANT / 


Sinem ay Key Romres Bye ome ov vires rere peeve? 


ARIES: (March 21-April 20) 
Use all of the resources available 
to you. A family argument may take 
some extra attention to straighten 
out, with no serious fallouts. You 
may need to make some choices - 
between spending more quality 
time with family and friends, or 

advancing at work. 

TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 

There seems to be some 
.} apparent conflict, but it is of 
a healthy variety, and may 
yield some unexpected ben- 
efits in the form of totally 

new approaches to routine 
situations. Don’t make hasty decisions regarding financial 
matters until you know the whole story. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

You and your significant other may make a wonderful 
connection and the sense that you are growing closer will 
bring both of you joy. Success will be yours, even if it is of 
a low-key nature. You know you’ve made great strides, and 
soon the right people will notice. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

Try to take it easy this week. You have been going at a 
frantic pace, and it will start to catch up with you. Decisions 
made hastily may be flawed, so put offaction until you have 
all the facts. Treat yourself to something special, and 
maybe something a little frivolous. 

LEO: (July 24- Aug. 23) 

You will get ahead by working hard. Nothing less than 
your reputation is at stake, but no need to worry since your 
work is usually above reproach. Expect a little bit ofa delay, 
because soon you'll be riding on the crest of success. The 
spotlight is yours, you deserve it. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) 

Prosperity is an issue, so instead of whining, take action. 
Work a little harder and you'll be surprised at the financial 


results. A surge of inspiration will enable you to get 
through any potentially rough situations - clear all avenues 
of communication. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

Use your clout to get some new and different changes 
off the ground at work. Friends and co-workers can really 
come in handy now. You’re working for no less than the 
greater good of all involved - remember this. Don’t be taken 
in by careless flirting with someone new. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

Keeping your nose to the grindstone is admirable to a 
point, but you might make a better impression with 
superiors if your approach is more balanced. Learn to give 
some responsibilities to others if you are interested in a 
management position. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

You tend to keep your emotional distress to yourself, 
and this might not be for the best. Allow someone close to 
penetrate your defenses. Your beauty comes from within, 
and creates a glow that is obvious to others around you. 
Make plans carefully to assure a positive outcome. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

A little contemplation will get your week off on a calm 
and clear path. You are pleased with the results up until 
now, but do want to improve your work. Allow trouble- 
some obstacles to dissolve themself. You can’t hasten this 
process by hovering and worrying needlessly. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

Is your current relationship a little unbalanced? If so, 
playing the role too faithfully can bring resentment and 
boredom. Maybe a planned weekend pleasure trip is just 
what the doctor ordered. One or both of you may need to 
learn something new. Make peace with inevitable changes. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

When working on your financial plan for the future, 
avoid putting all your eggs in one basket. Anything which 
looks definite may not be beneficial in the end. Diversify 
investments and don’t expect to get rich overnight. Any 
health problems are probably from neglect. 


1. “Toy Story 2,” Disney, $80.5 million, two weeks. 

2. “The World Is Nct Enough,” MGM, $75.5 million, two 
weeks. : 

3. “End of Days,” Universal, $31.5 million, one week. 

4. “Sleepy Hollow,” Paramount, $61.6 million, two weeks. 
5. “Pokemon: The First Movie,” Warner Bros., $77.7 million, 
three weeks. 


6. “The Bone Collector,” Universal, $53.7 million, four 
weeks. 

7. “Dogma,” Lions Gate, $21 million, three weeks. 

8. “Anywhere But Here,” Fox, $14.6 million, three weeks. 
9. “The Insider,” Disney, $22.1 million, four weeks. 

10. “Being John Malkovich,” USA, $11.9 million, five weeks. 
11. “The Sixth Sense,” Disney, $272.3 million, 17 weeks. 
12. “Flawless,” MGM, $2 million, one week. 

13. “The Messenger: The Story of Joan of Arc,” Sony, $12.7 
million, three weeks. 

14. “The Bachelor,” New Line, $19.9 million, four weeks. 
15. “The Best Man,” Universal, $31.3 million, six weeks. 
16. “American Beauty,” DreamWorks, $66.5 million, 11 
weeks. 

17. “Double Jeopardy,” Paramount, $112.3 million, 10 
weeks. 

18. “House on Haunted Hill,” Warner Bros, $38.6 million, 
five weeks. 

19. “Music of the Heart,” Miramax, $13.5 million, five 
weeks. 

20. “Light It Up,” Fox, $5.3 million, three weeks. 


1. “ER,” NBC, 17.7, 17.9 million homes. 

1. “Who Wants to Be a Millionaire-Wednesday,” 17.7, 17.9 
million homes. 

3. “CBS Sunday Movie: One Special Night,” 17.5, 
million homes. 

4. “Who Wants to Be a Millionaire-Monday,” 17.3, 17.4 
million homes. 

5. “Who Wants to Be a Millionaire-Tuesday,” 17.2, 17.3 
million homes. 

6. “NFL Monday Showcase,” 13.6, 13.7 million homes. 

7. “60 Minutes,” CBS, 13.0, 13.1 million homes. 

7. “NFL Monday Night Football: Oakland At Denver,” ABC, 
13.0, 13.1 million homes. 

9. “Frasier,” NBC, 12.2, 12.3 million homes. 

9. “Touched By An Angel,” CBS, 12.2, 12.3 million homes. 
11. “Everybody Loves Raymond,” CBS, 11.8, 11.9 million 
homes. 

12. “Dharma & Greg,” ABC, 11.7, 11.8 million homes. 

13. “Will & Grace,” NBC, 11.6, 11.7 million homes. 

14. “Law & Order,” NBC, 11.4, 11.5 million homes. 

15. “Friends,” NBC, 10.9, 11.0 million homes. 

15. “Providence,” NBC, 10.9, 11.0 million homes. 

17. “Becker,” CBS, 10.7, 10.8 million homes. 

18. “NBC Sunday Night Movie: Men In Black,” NBC, 10.3 10.4 
million homes. 

19. “Drew Carey Show,” ABC, 10.2, 10.3 million homes. 
19. “Family Law CBS 10.2, 10.3 million homes. 

21. “Judging Amy,” CBS, 10.1 

21. “Wonderful World Of Disney: The Santa Clause,” ABC, 
10.1 

23. “Ally McBeal,” Fox, 10.0 

24. (X) “Shania Twain: Come On Over CBS, 9.9 

24. “Spin City,” ABC, 9.9 


17.6 


DBO BOO DOH 
DAODHOOHO Yaw 


croat DAODHDOO Bee 


Dow BODO DOBAEE! 


HOODOO OOO) 
BOBUD OBEEEHOU BHBBooo 
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Music cl 


© Record number of 
music clubbers will 
perform holiday concert 


By CARLEY THORNELL 


Arts Editor 


fter four years in the music club, 

Melissa Berry should know a good 

year when she sees one. She says this 
season is the most successful for the club 
that she’s seen at NECC. 

“We have the most members we’ve ever 
had since [ve been here. We all work well 
and everybody wants to do something; it’s 
not just the officers doing all the work,” 
Berry said. 

The group includes 24 members, three- 
quarters of whom are members of Profes- 
sor Michael Finegold’s performance class. 
They will present their annual holiday con- 
cert Dec. 12 in Lecture Hall A at 2 p.m., 
where they regularly hold class each 
Wednesday from 1 to 3 p.m. The music club 
meets at noon. 

Usually they justjam, playing new songs 
and talking about music. Janessa Hoyt and 
Michelle McDonald say they enjoy the group 
atmosphere the most. 

“That’s definitely the best part,” Jon 
Schiavone said. 

He already has an associate’s degree 
from Johnson and Wales, and is pursuing a 
business degree at NECC. The performance 
group may help him in scheduling enter- 
tainment for the restaurant he would wants 
to own someday. 

Second year club member Anisa 
Branconnier said aside from the approach- 
ing concert, she was excited about perform- 
ing at a local nursing home as part of her 
final. 

Finegold also says this year has been 
productive, and he is thrilled with the re- 
sponse from people on campus. The club 
has put on two open jam sessions at Jitter’s 
Café and is planning a battle of the bands in 
the cafeteria in February. 


Haverhill | 


°B& W film 

¢ B & W paper 

+ Developing tz 

° Instant passport photo 


* Frames 

¢ Enlargements 

* Same day developing 
° Special low NECC 
student pricing 


Conveniently located at 
Routes 110 & 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


Chorus and Performance 
Ensemble Holiday Concert 
Directed by Michael Finegold 
Sunday, Dec. 12, 2 p.m 
Harold Bentley 
Library Conference Area 


“His Eye is on the Sparrow” 

“Take Me Home Country Road” by John 
Denver 

“Love in Any Language”, words and music 
by Jon Mohr and John Mays Arranged by 
John Higgins 

“The Lion Sleeps Tonight” New lyrics and 
revised music by Hugo Peretti, Luigi 
Creatore, George Weiss and Albert Stanton 
Based on a song by Solomon Linda and Paul 
Campbell, Arranged by Roger Emerson 
“Story Monday” composed by Aaron T. 
Walker, vocals by Scott Gleason 

“Sir Duke” Words and music by Stevie 
Wonder, arranged by Kirby Shaw 
Intermission-refreshments and raffle 
“Smooth” by Santana 

“The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down” 
Composed by J. Robbie Robertson 
“Unbroken Chain” composed by the Grate- 
ful Dead 

“Carol of the Bells” Ukranian carol, music 
by M. Leontovich, arrangement by Peter 
Wilhousky 

“Winter Wonderland” words by Dick Smith, 
music by Felix Bernard, arrangement by Ed 
Lojeski 

“O Holy Night” 

“Have Yourself a Merry Little Christmas” 
words and music by Hugh Martin and Ralph 
Blane arrangement by Mac Huff 

Holiday sing along: everyone’s invited to 
join in 


INTERCAMPUS PROGRAMS: Book early, 
save. Springbreak, Cancun, Jamaica, Florida, 
etc. Best hotels, prices, parties. Need reps. 
Groups to earn money, free trips. ICP 1-800- 
327-6013 www.icpt.com for res/app. 


HELP WANTED: Drivers, Movers, Crew 
Chiefs and Helpers CDL a plus. Great Pay 
HARRINGTON MOVING & STORAGE Call 
Mark @ 800-506-4276 


ANDOVER SINGLE DAD: in power chair 
seeks to staff a team of part-time personal 
care assistants in a friendly, clean home. 
Easy skills & cash. Mike: (978) 749-9428. 


SNOWPLOW DRIVER NEEDED: Easy resi- 
dential snowplow route in No. Andover/ 
Andover. $20 per driveway or opp. to buy 
“pay as you plow.” Lve mssge. 978-255-1130. 


@ Several perrformances highlight this season, and a battle of 
@ bands is scheduled for next semester 


Observer staff photos 
WE'RE JAMMIN’: Music club istrumentalists often jam Wednesday afternoons in 
lecture hall A with Professor Michael Finegold. 


Observer staff photos 
SINGING AND SWINGING: Vocalists 
who will perform in the Dec. 12 holiday - 
concert include Anisa Branconnier, Mel- 
issa Berry, Michelle McDonald, Adam 
Sideri and Janessa Hoyt, above. 


Berry, Branconnier and Sideri find the 
beat, left. 
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@ Despite early promise, 
men’s basketball still has 
room to improve 


By NATHAN SCOTT 
Sports Editor 


ames against Bradford, Bunker Hill, 

UCONN at Avery Point and 

Quinsigamond highlighted some of 
the talent head coach Darren Stratten hopes 
will lead his team into the post-season. 

The Knights now find themselves in a 4 
game losing streak, with tough losses to 
Norwalk, Roxbury, Manchester C.T.C., and 
CGR 

Joe Marshall made two free-throw at- 
tempts near the end of the game to lead the 
Knights to a 79-77 victory over 
Quinsigamond recently. The home game 
attracted a respectable crowd of more than 
40, which was not disappointed by NECC’s 
effort. 

The two free-throws gave Marshall 24 
points. Paki Phillips sunk two 3 pointers 
within 30 seconds of each other to bring the 
Knights to a tie with Quinsigamond. Eric 
Roaf stopped the 6-9 Quinsigamond center 
Nick Smith for most of the evening to help 
the Knights clinch their last victory. 

Against Norwalk, though, the Knights 
were a different team—and not for the 
better. In a time-out taken by the Knights 
during the game, Stratten said this to his 
struggling Knights: “You've got to be disci- 
plined—defense, more defense...” 

Throughout the Norwalk game, the 
Knights defense looked disoriented. Players 
were losing their coverage and were often 
rushing back at the last second to block a 
shot. 

“Right now NECC is shook,” Knights fan 
Henry Evans said during the first half. One 
of the two self-confessed “bad boys,” Evans 
brought a metal cooking pot he hit with a 
spoon when the Knights got possession. 

Evans predicted a second-half comeback 
for the Knights, a trend in past games, but 
it was not to be. 

In fact, Norwalk only portended the 
eventual losses in store for the young team. 

Roxbury ranks 4th in the nation. After 
Norwalk, they continued to lose. The loss to 
Manchester on the 27th hurt because it was 
so close: 76-73. Losing to traditional rival 
C.C.R.I. wasn’t so close, 91-60. “Man, they 
were good,” Joe Marshall said. 


David Cousins photo 
HE’S GOT SKILLS: Francisco Noba Jr. shows his talent in releasing a near perfect 
jump shot. 


Women keep up their winning ways 


@ Team now must 
prevent breakdown for 
continued success 


By NATHAN SCOTT 
Sports Editor 


ECC rolled over Hesser College. The 
loss to Norwalk Community Tech 
nical College was more than hard to 
take-it knocked the Knights out of their 
four game winning streak. The game went 
down to the wire, and 3-time regional cham- 
pion Norwalk made a basket with three 


seconds left to defeat the Knights, 65-64. 

It was quite a different situation against 
Vermont Tech. The Knights buried them, 
75-33. 

It was an especially hard loss to Roxbury 
Community College that the Knights had to 
endure. 

This is because Roxbury is a very strong 
team, and to win that game would have 
solidified the Knight’s reputation as a seri- 
ous contender in their division. 

Their first loss of the season wasn’t that 
welcome either. 

With Roxbury fresh in their minds, the 
Knights went on to level Quinsigamond 
Community College, 79-36. 

As coach Pittington said, “It was a time 
to let everyone get a good chance to play. 


We could work on fundamentals and things 
we'll need in the future.” 

Pittington stressed that even those on 
the bench are an integral part of the team. 

He is realistic about the rest of the 
season, though. He knows where his team 
needs improvement. 

“We need wing shooters forjump shots,” 
Pittington said. “Sixty-percent of our shots 
are on the post. Teams are seeing that and 
they’re stopping us.” 

That’s exactly what happened when the 
Knights lost another hard one to CCRI. 

“It’s hard when you're 5-2 instead of 6- 
1,” Pittington said. “The kids and the school 
have a lot to be proud of.” 

The Knight’s next home game is at 7 p.m. 
against Mass Bay Community College. 


The Super Sideline 


@ It’s now time to start 
making more than 
mere adjustments 


Patriots fans everywhere are 
in a state of desperation. 
Where is the season of such 
promise hiding? The loss to 
the Bills in many ways sym- 
bolizes all that is wrong with 
the franchise. 

Bledsoe threw five interceptions to cripple 
the offense, and normally reliable middle- 
linebacker Andy Katzenmoyer missed a 
tackle on former Patriot Sam Gash who 
rushed in for 6 points. 

Aside from the lackluster effort, penal- 
ties were unbearable. A pass from Flutie in 
the second quarter was almost picked off by 
Chris Carter. Carter was penalized for pass 
interference, and the Bills got the ball on 
the 8 yard-line. They later capitalized. 

The issue of Coach Pete Carroll’s control 
over his players rose its ugly head again, 
this time with star wide-receiver Terry 
Glenn. 

Driving his Mercedes 65 m.p.h. in a 30 
m.p.h. zone, Glenn was pulled over by 
Walpole police and charged with driving to 
endanger, driving without a license, and 
speeding. He was late for practice by more 
than three hours. Carroll benched him for 
the first half of the Buffalo game. 

Could Glenn have made the play to save 
the day? Nobody knows. It seems like an 
unbalanced decision though—to let go of 
such an important player in a key divisional 
game. The night before Glenn was stopped, 
he was at the charity event teammate Willie 
McGinest was hosting. 

It’s rumored that because Glenn had so 
much to drink, he had to be carried back to 
his limo. Let’s put two and two together. 
Lots of drinking...late to practice...1 hope 
I’m not the only one to see the connection. 

After the 17-7 loss, Glenn wouldn’t even 
face the press. He turned his head, faced the 
wall, and let the back of his head do the 
talking. It was eerie seeing Glenn conduct 
the interview...but not look at anyone he 
was talking to. 

Lawyer Milloy’s and Vincent Brisby’s 
scuffle at‘ McGinest’s event, Glenn’s ac- 
tions, and the ignoring of Carroll’s timeout 
requests last year speak of a team that’s 
falling apart. Some say that after Monday 
Night Football with the Jets, Bledsoe couldn't 
get Parcells out of his head. 

Maybe so, but many feel Carroll is for 
lack of a better word, the cancer afflicting 
what is at its heart, a very talented organi- 
zation. Options include Steeler’s head coach 
Bill Cowher, HBO Inside the NFL commen- 
tator and former NFL coach Jerry Glanville, 
as well as former Kansas City Chiefs 
winningest coach, Marty Schottenheimer. 

Wow...that would do it wouldn’t it? Rob- 
ert Edwards should be back, and everyone 
will be healthy—including Ted Johnson. 
Assuming we don’t lose Milloy as a free 
agent, could you imagine the power the 
Patriots would have with our current team 
and Schottenheimer as head coach? Now if 
we could only get Sanders out of retire- 


ment. 
E-mail: nhsx@hotmail.com 
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George Ward photo 
THIS LOOKS INTERESTING: 
Jeff LeClair checks out at one of 
the culinary offerings at the sea- 
sonal celebration. 


Tee Back Pace 


brating the holidays 


George Ward photo 
HAVE A DRINK ON ME: John Todisco and Kelly Lloyd share Yuletide greetings at the punch bowl. 


George Ward photo 
CHECKING THINGS OUT: Deb Hamel enjoys her holiday fare. 


Students share their cultural knowledge 
at students activities holiday celebration 


By GEORGE WARD 


Features Editor 


oliday spirit was burning 

and the food was flowing 

at the third annual NECC 
seasonal celebration. 

This student activities spon- 
sored event featured foods and 
information on all of the different 
ethnic holidays spanning the win- 
ter months. 

Among the holidays repre- 
sented were Hanukkah, Christmas, 
Kwanza and Chinese New Year. 

The information on the posters 
and food tables explained things 
like the words to holiday songs in 
different languages. The displays 
also explained the origins and tra- 
ditions of the different ethic cel- 
ebrations. 


Food as varied as Hanukkah 
potato pancakes, traditional holi- 
day eggnog, mini Mexican roll- 
ups, Chinese lo-mein and pastries 
from assorted countries anda bowl 
of punch to-wash it all down. 

“This party not only provides 
information about all the seasonal 
holidays, but give a good opportu- 
nity for students to socialize,” said 
student activities coordinator Dina 
Brown. 

The conclusion of the party had 
a surprise visitor, as NECC’s own 
Santa Claus, Francis Leary, made 
a visit to all the good little boys 
and girls attending the party. 


With plates full of food and 
bowls filled with holiday cheer, a 
good time was had by all at the 


party. 


George Ward photos 
SEASON’S TEACHINGS: Gigi 
Martinez shows off her ceremo- 
nial Chinese fan as Rich Cronin 
is startled by the camera flash, 
above. Alicia Medugno reads the 
Christmas hymn “Silent Night’ 
translated into many languages, 
left. The 10-foot-tall Christmas 
tree stands in the student center 
lobby, lower left. Director of Stu- 
dent Activities Dina Brown puts 
out some traditional Hanukkah 
chocolate for the student to en- 
joy, lower right. 


NOEL 


